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Progress 
IFE in our country is much 
safer now than it was a gen- 
eration or more ago, incred- 
ible as that may seem in the light of 
the deplorably high toll of about 
100,000 lives lost in accidents annu- 
ally. Mortality records of Industrial 
policyholders of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company dating 
back to 1911 show clearly that when 
the increasing average age of the in- 
sured is taken into account, the 
hazard of death by accident has been 
greatly reduced. In the years 1946- 
1948, accidental deaths among these 
policyholders at ages 1 to 74 years 
occurred at a rate of 43.4 per 100,- 
000, or only a little over half as fre- 
quently as in the period 1911-1915, 
when the standardized death rate 
was 80.8 per 100,000. These insured, 
it should be said, are for the most 
part members of urban wage-earn- 
ers’ families, but their experience af- 
fords an excellent indication, if not 
an exact measure of the trend of ac- 
cident mortality in the general popu- 
lation of the United States. 

The improvement in the accident 
fatality record is the result of many 
factors. The modernization of 
homes, the introduction of new in- 


in Safety 


dustrial products to supplant old 
ones, changes in industrial methods. 
and shifts in means of transporta- 
tion, have all played a part. Many 
old hazards have been eliminated, 
even though some new ones have 
come into being. Moreover, around 
1911 
ment industry. 
Since then, it has broadened the 
scope of its activities to cover all 
phases of highway and home safety. 
The efforts of safety workers have 
undoubtedly contributed much to re- 
duce the accident toll. If there had 
been no improvement in the past 40 
years, and with the marked increase 
in the population, accidents would 
currently claim upward of 25,000 
additional lives each year among the 


the organized safety move- 


got its start in 


American people. 

‘The marked changes in our mode 
of living are strikingly reflected in 
the trend of specific types of acci- 
dental injury among our insured. 
Every major type of accident, ex- 
cept automobile accidents and con- 
flagrations, has recorded some im- 
provement, as is evident from the 
table on page 2. 

Fatal burns and scalds (exclu- 
sive of burns sustained in conflag- 
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rations) were only about one fifth 
as frequent in 1946-1948 as in 1911- 
1915, the rate dropping from 89 
per 100,000 to 1.7. This was a 
greater reduction than for any of 
the other important types of acci- 
dents. As a result, burns and scalds 
dropped from fourth to seventh 
place among the types of accidental 
injury. Factors in this reduction in- 
clude the increasing use of gas and 
electric ranges for cooking in place 
of the old coal stoves, the use of 
electricity for illumination, and the 
growing use of central heating 
plants. Safety education, too, merits 
a share of the credit. 

A substantial part of the reduc- 
tion in the total mortality from ac- 
cidents is due to the decline in the 
mortality from falls. The death rate 
from this cause at ages 1 to 74 de- 
clined from 15.0 per 100,000 in 
1911-1915 to 6.0 in 1946-1948, a 
drop of 60 percent. Falls, which 
claimed more victims than any other 
type of fatal accident in the early 
years of this study, has for a long 
time ranked second to motor vehicle 
accidents. 

Drownings declined 57 percent in 
the period under review. The em- 
phasis placed in safety programs on 
the hazards of water sports and the 
need to learn how to swim, together 
with the provision of more play 
areas and guarded beaches, undoubt- 
edly account for a large part of the 
improvement. 

Sharp declines in mortality were 
recorded also for a number of other 
types of accidents. Notable was the 
falling off in railroad accident 
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fatalities from a rate of 10.0 per 
100,000 in 1911-1915 to 2.0 in 
1946-1948. In large measure, this 
achievement has resulted from the 
organized safety activities of the 
railroads. Accidents involving street 
cars, as might be expected from the 
decreasing use of this means of 
transportation, took relatively few 
lives in 1946-1948, the rate for that 
period being 0.4 per 100,000 as com- 
pared with 3.6 in 1911-1915. 
Separate figures for accidents due 
to horse-drawn vehicles and to air- 
planes are not available for the en- 
tire period. These types of mishaps 
are included in the table under the 
title “Traumatism by Other Ve- 
hicles.” Horse-drawn vehicles were 
responsible for most of the deaths 
in this category in the early years, 
but cause relatively few deaths now, 
whereas airplane accidents have in- 
creased in importance. Here is an- 
other striking illustration of how 
new developments affect the nature 
of the nation’s accident problem. 
The most astounding change in 
the whole accident picture is the 
rise in the importance of the auto- 
mobile as a cause of death. In 1946- 
1948 the standardized death rate at 
ages 1 to 74 years from this means 
of transportation was 15.1 per 100,- 
000 as against 4.1 in 1911-1915, or 
more than 314 times as great. Auto- 
mobile accidents far outrank every 
other type of fatal injury, as they 
have for some time; in 1911-1915, 
they were fifth. To some degree, the 
upward trend in the mortality from 
automobile accidents is compensated 
by the decline in the death rate from 
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other means of transportation which 
they supplanted. Fortunately, there 
is also evidence that something has 
been accomplished in reducing the 
loss of life from automobile mis- 
haps. The average death rate for the 
postwar period 1946-1948 was the 
lowest in at least a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and this was accomplished in 
the face of vastly increased operat- 
ing mileage. 

As already noted, conflagration 
was the only other type of accident 
to record an increased mortality. In 
1946-1948, the death rate from this 
cause was 1.8 per 100,000 as com- 
pared with 1.2 in 1911-1915. It is 
disappointing to note that for at 
least a third of a century little or no 
progress has been made in reducing 
the rate of mortality resulting from 
conflagration. 

Despite the substantial improve- 
ment recorded in our study, there is 
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no room for compiacency. Thought- 
ful people can feel nothing but cha- 
grin when they read the annual 
record of some 100,000 killed, some 
10,000,000 injured, and billions of 
dollars in property destroyed in our 
country by accidents of one kind or 
another. The American people 
should give active support to the 
National Safety Council, the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, and other organi- 
zations devoting their time and 
energy to protect life and limb. 
More important still, people need to 
act safely themselves, and by their 
example induce others to do so. The 
safety movement has been given 
great impetus by the organization of 
the President's Highway Safety 
Conference and the President’s Con- 
ference on Industrial Safety. There 
is reason to believe that further 
progress will be made as a result of 
these meetings. 


Widows and Widowhood 


po dissolution of the family 
through death too often brings 
in its train serious social and eco- 
nomic problems both to the indi- 
viduals affected and to the commu- 
nity. The situation is especially diffi- 
cult when the family is broken by 
the death of the breadwinner, which 
is usually the case. More widows 
than widowers are created each 
year ; first because the rate of mor- 
tality among men is higher than 
among women, and secondly _be- 
cause the husband is usually several 
years older than his wife. 

Each year about 460,000 wives in 


our country become widowed; 
moreover, the annual toll will un- 
doubtedly increase as the popula- 
tion ages, In April 1948 there were 
about 6.7 million the 
United States, according to esti- 
mates by the Bureau of the Census 
based on a sample survey. As the ac- 
companying table shows, somewhat 
more than one half of them have 
been widowed at least 10 years. 
Moreover, of those who have been 
widowed that long, one sixth are 
under age 55. This is not surprising 
since an appreciable proportion of 
the women who become widowed 


widows in 
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WIDOWS IN THE UNITED STATES, APRIL 1948 










































































DURATION OF WIDOWHOOD (YEARS) 
Characteristic Pn 
. Less THAN 10 AND 
2 2-4 §-9 OVER 
Widows—Number (thousands) 6,725 696 1,098 1,431 3,500 
—Percent 100 11 16 21 52 
PERCENT DISTRIBUTION BY AGE 
WRONG 6 osc eas uses’ 100 100 100 100 100 
aC 3 11 10 2 
i 2 Ne eee 24 36 30 31 16 
ee. 73 53 60 67 84 
PERCENT DISTRIBUTION BY HOUSEHOLD STATUS 
WON oo Scbaeee hie 100 100 100 100 100 
Head of household...... 58 68 63 63 53 
Head of subfamily or 
secondary family... . 2 5 5 3 1 
Relative of household 
OS Ee ee 32 22 26 27 38 
SEE caccn eee kses 8 5 6 7 8 
PERCENT WITH OWN CHILDREN UNDER 18 YEARS OF AGE 
Children Under 18*....... 9 22 17 12 3 
Children under 6....... 2 10 7 1 —_ 
Children 6 to 17........ 8 17 14 12 3 
PERCENT IN LABOR ForRCE, BY STATUS AS 
TO OWN CHILDREN UNDER 6 YEARS OF AGE 
RS aa als tans ane eas 31 34 39 35 26 
Wo childiren............. 30 33 38 35 26 
One or more children.... 48 43 54 36 — 


| 








*Since there is overlapping between the two subordinate classes, their sum is greater than the total. 

tLess than 0.5 percent. 

Not&—tThe basic statistics were derived from a sample survey of the population by the Bureau of 
the Census. 
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are still in the prime of life. In fact, 
about one fourth have not reached 
their 40th birthday at the time of 
widowhood. 

The problems faced by widows 
are likely to vary materially with the 
duration of widowhood. Within the 
first two years, 68 percent of the 
women maintain their own house- 
holds, accerding to the situation in 
1948. With each increase in the 
period of widowhood, more and 
more give up their households and 
move in with relatives. Thus, only 
22 percent of those widowed less 
than two years live with relatives, 
in contrast to 38 percent of those 
widowed 10 years or more. One ex- 
planation for this may be the in- 
creasing difficulty of earning a liveli- 
hood as one gets older. Also, as 
children grow up the incentive for 
a widow to maintain a_ separate 
household diminishes. Many of the 
widows classified as living with 
relatives undoubtedly are staying 
with children who have married and 
set up homes of their own. 

Although only one out of every 
10 widows had the responsibility 
of caring for dependent children at 
the time of this survey in 1948, the 
total number of such children came 
to 114 million. As one would expect, 
the highest proportion with depend- 
ent children was among those who 
had been widowed less than two 
years; 22 percent of these new 
widows were caring for sons or 
daughters, as against only three per- 
cent of those widowed for 10 years 
or more. 

The economic problem is one of 
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the most serious faced by many 
widows. There is a paradox in that 
the more a mother’s attention is 
needed at home, the more likely it 
is that she will have to pass her days 
away at work in order that there 
may be a home at all. Almost half of 
the widows with preschool children 
are in the labor force, as compared 
with less than one third of those 
without such children. All in all, 
there were about 2,000,000 widows 
in the labor force in April 1948; 
three quarters of them were em- 
ployed as clerks, operatives, or serv- 
ice workers. 

In recent years Social Security 
and other welfare legislation has 
improved somewhat the economic 
position of the widow and her de- 
pendent children. Yet, the benefits 
from these sources are in most cases 
relatively small. The responsibility 
for protecting the economic well-be- 
ing of the bereaved family rests 
largely with the individual bread- 
winner. It is not generally realized 
how large is the economic loss the 
family suffers when the breadwinner 
dies. For example, the money value 
to his dependents of a man earning 
$3,500 a year at age 40 is well over 
$32,000 ; the comparable figure fora 
man earning $5,000 is in excess of 
$54,000. These economic values can 
be safeguarded to the family by sys- 
tematic saving, Life insurance, and 
other prudent investments. Provid- 
ing financial security for the widow 
can mitigate in some measure the 
difficult psychological and social ad- 
justments which she is called upon 
to make. 
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Recent Increase in the Aged Population 


GREAT deal of attention is cur- 
A rently being focused on 
meeting the educational, health, and 
other needs of the large crop of war 
and postwar babies—and rightfully 
so—but this must not obscure the 
growing needs of our aged popula- 
tion. The resurgence of the birth 
rate has swelled the ranks of our 
children, but this must not divert 
attention from the fact that the num- 
ber of old people in the population 
has likewise been increasing rapidly 
in recent years. 

In 1940 there were about 9,000,- 
000 people in the United States at 
ages 65 and over; by 1948 the num- 
ber had jumped to nearly 11,000,000. 
Thus, in the short span of eight 
years our aged population grew by 
nearly 2,000,000, or by 21 percent, 
as compared with an increase of 11 
percent in the population as a whole. 
The proportion of the aged in this 
period rose from 6.8 to 7.5 percent 
of the total population. 

The rate of increase since 1940 
for people 65 and over has varied 
considerably from State to State and 
from one region to another, as is 
evident from the table on the fol- 
lowing page. In general, however, 
the New England, the southern and 
the mid-western States showed the 
smallest proportionate rise, while the 
Middle Atlantic and the western 
States experienced the largest in- 
crease. Maine and Vermont, which 
have long had a relatively high 
ratio of old people, recorded smaller 
increases than any other State—4.2 


and 7.8 percent, respectively. At the 
other extreme are Florida, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, and Arizona, with 
additions to their aged population 
ranging from 37 to 52 percent in 
the eight years under review. 

Of special interest are the popu- 
lation changes which have been tak- 
ing place on the West Coast. The 
old-age population in the three 
Pacific Coast States as a group 
increased 36.5 percent, outranking 
by a considerable margin all the 
other regions in this respect; for 
California alone the rise was as 
much as 41.4 percent. Despite the 
very sizable additions of old people 
to the Pacific States, the proportion 
of the aged in relation to the total 
population actually decreased from 
8.1 to 7.7 percent between 1940 and 
1948. This paradox is explained by 
the phenomenal influx into this area 
of young adults and their children. 

Every State, without exception, 
has added a considerable number of 
people 65 and over to its population 
since 1940. In some areas the in- 
crease has been remarkably large. 
New York State, for example, has 
added nearly a quarter of a million 
older people in this short period; 
California) more than 230,000; 
Pennsylvania and Illinois about 
130,000 each ; and Ohio a little more 
than 100,000. The magnitude of the 
problem is, of course, better gauged 
by the total number of aged in the 
various States. Thirteen States each 
have more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion old people, and of these five 
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POPULATION AT AGES 65 AND OVER; BY STATES AND 
GEOGRAPHIC AREAS, 1940 AND 1948 
POPULATION 65 AND OVER 
PROPORTION OF 
vw TOTAL POPULATION 
STATES NUMBER INCREASE 

1940 1948 Number Percent 1940 1948 

UNITED STATES............ 9,033,960 10,958,311 1,924,351 21.3 68 7.5 
New England............ 718,868 831,103 112,235 15.6 8.5 8.9 
ORGS ere 80,586 83,933 3,347 42 95 9.3 
New emnpeiion Tere 48,892 54,307 5,415 11.1 99 99 
ee eee 34.568 37,256 2,688 7.8 96 10.0 
Massachusetts . mb arecarscacais 370,969 429,653 58,684 158 86 9.1 
Rhode Island... ‘ 54,576 64,718 10,142 186 7.7 8.7 
ct See 129,277 161,236 31,959 24.7 7.6 8.0 
Middle Atlantic.......... 1,886,871 2,338,860 451,989 240 6.9 78 
> re 927,060 1,173,534 246,474 266 69 8.2 
New Jersey............ 279.874 351,608 71,734 25.6 6.7 7.4 
Pennsylvania.......... 679,937 813,718 133,781 19.7 6.9 7.6 
East North Central. . ..| 1,975,536 2,382,117 406,581 206 7.4 8.0 
ERE aarre 541,362 F 644,002 102,640 19.0 7.8 83 
Indiana. See yenmre cate ue ae 288,780 323,389 34,609 120 84 8.3 
NS Se sk bin Ga wal 569,977 699 646 129,669 22.7 7.2 8.1 
Michigan. .....<....00. 332,110 422,716 90 606 27.3 63 68 
ere eee 243,307 292,364 49,057 20.2 i 8.8 
West North Central. ..... 1,116,213 1,295,304 179,091 16.0 8.3 9.3 
| Ore 213,693 249,135 35,442 166 7.6 8.5 
re 228,713 259,838 31,125 136 90 9.9 
eee 326,354 386,710 60,356 18.5 8.6 98 
North Dakota......... 39,570 46,114 6,544 16.5 62 8.2 
South Dakota.......... 44,508 51,862 7,354 16.5 7.0 8.3 
Ee 106,017 122,234 16,217 15.3 8.1 9.4 
0 ee 157,358 179,411 22,053 14.0 8.7 91 
South Atlantic........... 957,144 1,155,016 197,872 20.7 5.3 5.9 
Delaware. . sate aves 20,476 24,378 3,902 19.1 7.6 8.2 
Maryland. enisia 122,958 146,367 23,409 19.0 6.7 6.8 
District of Columbia... 40,856 53,251 12,395 303 60 5.9 
Virginia... Set Eee aacuia 152,869 184.497 31,628 20.7 5.6 61 
West Virginia. Sree 101,271 120.048 18,777 18.5 5.3 6.3 
North Carolina........ 154,086 188,933 34.847 22.6 43 5.1 
South Carolina... ‘ 78,903 87,989 9 086 11.5 4.2 44 
SE ae 155,110 170,470 15,360 99 5.0 5.4 
ere ee 130,615 179,083 48,468 37.1 6.8 7.6 
East South Central....... 603,861 689,072 85,211 14.1 56 6.3 
Tee 188,963 210,961 21,998 11.6 6.6 73 
ej ee ere 170,414 204,381 33,967 19.9 5.8 6.5 
Alabama. VPrepnwaled 132,960 150.524 17,564 13.2 47 5.3 
IR eintrccccrame 111,524 123,206 11,682 10.5 5.1 5.8 
West South Central....... 713,073 849,571 136,498 19.1 5:5 6.0 
ASEARSAB....... 0.056: ; 105,839 117,678 11,839 11.2 5.4 61 
Louisiana.......... 116,279 140,746 24,467 21.0 49 5.5 
Okjahoma......... tara 144,968 166,535 21,567 14.9 6.2 7A 
Ree ere 345,987 424,612 78,625 22.7 5.4 5.9 
MOURtSIM.. ... 6605s es 252,127 310,766 58,639 23.3 6.0 6.9 
Montana.......... 36,395 46,167 9,772 268 65 9.0 
NN lahore ars shake Bix ucelave 31.890 36,758 4,868 15.3 60 6.9 
Wyoming...... 12,633 16,492 3,859 30 5.0 6.0 
See 86,932 100 163 13,231 15.2 7.7 8.6 
New Mexico. 23,293 26,505 3,212 13.8 4.4 4.6 
Arizona. 23,822 36,225 12,403 $2.1 4.7 5.5 
J See 30,369 38.574 8,205 27.0 5.5 5.9 
OS Rr ee 6,793 9,882 3,089 45.5 6.1 7.0 
MN Oia ais care sine naniear 797,223 1,088,191 290,968 36.5 8.1 14 
WwW ashington SEE ee 145,191 183,859 38,668 26.6 83 7.4 
eee 93,277 114,093 20,816 22.3 8.5 7.0 
California . 558, 755_ 790,239 231,484 414 8 0 ae 


Sources: 








“Estimates of State Populations 65 Years of Age and over 1940- 1948" 
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Agency, Social Security Administration release—Nov. 15, 1948. Current Population Reports. 


Population Estimates. 


Series P 25 No. 2 and No. 14 
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have more than one half million; in 
New York State the aged number 
about 1,200,000. 

Even before the war the medical, 
recreational, housing, and other 
facilities needed by the aged were 
grossly inadequate. With the 
marked increase in the old-age popu- 
lation the situation has become more 
critical. And, as has been pointed 
out in the BULLETIN so often, the 


Preponderance 
Population 


NE of the vital chapters in 
American history is that which 
deals with the large influx of people 
into our country before severe re- 
strictions were imposed upon immi- 
gration in the early 1920’s. Because 
the stream of immigrants to our 
shores in the past was so dramatic 
and so heavy, sight is sometimes 
lost of the traditional preponderance 
of natives in the population. In fact, 
at no time in the past century have 
the native born constituted less than 
85 percent of the population of the 
country. Currently, the figure is 
about 93 percent. The details appear 
in the table on the following page. 
Data on nativity were first 
gathered in the Census of 1850, at 
which time the native born consti- 
tuted nearly 89 percent of the popu- 
lation. By the next census the pro- 
portion had dropped to 85 percent, 
reflecting the relatively heavy immi- 
gration of the intervening decade. In 
the half century between 1870 and 
1920, the proportion changed but 
little, fluctuating within the narrow 
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older people will continue to in- 
crease both in absolute numbers and 
as a proportion of the total popula- 
tion. It would be the better part of 
wisdom to make provision for their 
growing needs. Fortunately, official 
and voluntary: agencies in many 
communities throughout the country 
are already studying the problem 
seriously and taking steps towards 
its solution. 


of Natives in our 
Since 1850 


limits of 85.2 and 86.8 percent. Even 
in 1910, after a decade of record- 
breaking immigration during which 
not far from 9,000,000 aliens were 
admitted into the country, the native 
born constituted no less than 85.3 
percent of the population. In recent 
decades the proportion has been 
steadily increasing, reaching the high 
figure of today. Since the Census 
of 1930, the foreign born population 
has been shrinking not only rela- 
tively but in absolute numbers as 
well, dropping from an all-time high 
of 14,200,000 in that year to an esti- 
mated 10,400,000 in 1945. 

The proportion of the native 
born varies widely from one area 
of the country to another. It is high- 
est in the South Atlantic and South 
Central regions, where the native 
population exceeds 98 percent of the 
total. Viewing the situation from an- 
other angle, the foreign born are 
largely concentrated in the north- 
eastern part of the country, as they 
have been for generations. Not far 
from one half of all the foreign born 
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in the United States live in four of 
the States—New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts, and New 
Jersey. 

The influence of the foreign born 
in our country has been declining in 
recent years, not only because their 
own numbers have been diminishing 
but also because the proportion of 
children of foreign parentage has 
been decreasing. By 1940, only about 
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one fifth of the native white popula- 
tion was of foreign or mixed parent- 
age. If to this is added the propor- 
tion of foreign born, the total still 
comes to less than three tenths of the 
total population. In other words, to 
more than 70 percent of the people 
in the United States there is no 
longer any personal meaning to the 
once common expression, “the old 
country.” 





THE NATIVE AND FOREIGN-BORN IN THE POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
From 1850 To 1945 




















| NATIVE FOREIGN BorRN 
YEAR : Tota , | 
sae | PERCENT PERCENT 
NUMBER | oF TOTAL NUMBER or TOTAL 
1945 139,586,000 | 129,186,000 | 92.5 10,400,0003 an 
1940 131,669,275 | 120,074,379 | 91.2 11,594,896 8.8 
1930 122,775,046 108,570,897 | 88.4 14,204,149 11.6 
1920 105,710,620 91,789,928 86.8 13,920,692 13.2 
1910 91,972,266 | 78,456,380 85.3 13,515,886 14.7 
1900 75,994,575 | 65,653,299 86.4 10,341,276 13.6 
1890 62,622,250! | 53,372,703 85.2 9,249,547 14.8 
1880 50,155,783 | 43,475,840 86.7 6,679,943 13.3 
1870 38 958,371 32,991,142 85.6 5,567,229 14.4 
1860 27,489,5612 23,353,386? 85.0 4,136,175? 15.0 
1850 19.987. 563? 17,742,961? | 88.8 2,244,602? 11:2 
| 











1. Exclusive of population of Indian Territory and Indian reservations. 
2. White and free colored population only. 


3. Based on “ 


Sources: 


Forecasts of the Population of the United States, 1945-1975 
Bureau of the Census, 1947 

For the period 1850-1940 “ 
the Census, 1949, p. 30; data for 1945 from P. K. Whelpton et al 


by P. K 


Historical Statistics of the United States, 1789-1945,’ 
, as cited above. 





Whelpton et al., 


Bureau of 
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CruDE DEATH RaTEs* PER 100,000 PoLicyHOLDERS From SELECTED CAUSES 
INDUSTRIAL PREMIUM-PAYING BusiNEss, Weekly and Monthly Combined 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
AvucustT 1949 





























ANNUAL RATE PER 100,000 PoLicyHOLDERS* 
Cause oF Data Ener he omer 
1948 
ALL CAUSES—TOTAL................ 4 671.2 0 
Py ae ee ray 0.2 0.3 0.1 0.1 0.2 
eos. wa ae he nig Swioe E Reale ik 2 .6 ey 3 
1 I IN iracis wat cee weunee a —_— — a Be | S| 
Whooping Cough. ..... 06... .cci ec cees 4 ee 3 4 5 
INR scab Siik.b6 axe saw ewe A M 1 oi nr: 6 
No cca eh ges etapa RSS 6 6 1.6 1.9 3.2 
Pneumonia (all forms).............-| 14.3 23.3 19.7 23.2 23.7 
Tuberculosis (all forms) . wee A 23.8 26.9 25.3 21.9 31.7 
Tuberculosis of respiratory sy ystem.. 21.4 24.7 22.9 25.2 28.5 
Syphilis. ..... eee aR ase er eee 5.0 ne: Bia 6.5 7.0 
Acute poliomyelitis. . Biacatouehs alien eo 4.8 2.5 9 4 oa 
Cancer (all forms). ee iealakia se 110.6 114.0 142.2 107.6 
Diabetes mellitus. ...... | 23.4 19.4 25.4 23.6 23.4 
Principal chronic cardiovasc ular-renal 
diseases . P ere 265.9 313.4 318.6 314.6 
Cerebral hemorrhage. . ent | 60.1 52.5 59.0 60.9 61.0 
Diseases of the coronary arteries 
and angina pectoris...... ..e.) 74.4 64.3 79.3 77.8 71.9 
Other chronic heart diseasest .. Sie atwieus 127.3 119.5 142.8 145.8 145.0 
Chronic nephritis.............0.0.4 26.2 29.6 32.3 34.1 36.7 
Diarrhea and enteritis. . 3.4 2.6 FIRE 2.8 3.3 
Appendicitis...... ae Ye ae 2.6 3.0 
Puerperal state—total.. mes 3 re Se . a 3.2 
os ai ia kare hia es Recs I 5.4 1.2 6.9 6.8 
Homicide. . 2.7 3.6 2.8 3.3 3.3 
} Accidents—total. . Jk whic ea | aa 43.9 38.3 40.1 42.2 
} Home accidents. sada tabev'siesihovtn pita ests 6.4 8.1 9.4 9.7 9.5 
Occupational accidents............ 2.9 o.2 3.5 4.6 4.9 
Motor vehicle accidents...........} 15.5 15.0 12.6 12.8 14.2 
All other causes of death............| 88.6 90.1 94.9 97.5 98.7 





























*The rates for 1949 are sudsdent to: slight correction, since nce they are ‘based on prov isional estimates 
of lives exposed to risk. 


tInternational List (1940) titles 92, 93 (c), (d), (e), and 95, 


Note—The causes of death shown in the above table have been classified in accordance with the 
Manual of the International List of Causes of Death and Joint Causes of Death (1939), 


Correspondence on the subjects discussed in these BULLETINS may be 
addressed to: 
The Editor, 
STATISTICAL BULLETIN 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY: INDUSTRIAL PREMIUM-PAYING BUSINESS 
WEEKLY AND MONTHLY COMBINED 


DEATH RATES PER 1000 POLICYHOLDERS -ANNUAL BASIS 
10 

































































Lf OF ae RE OS SA A A SS ae ARE IER 
|) ee Ce el ES Pi ee a Geer Tes Tama oes! eee | 


(vec) JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUN JUL AUG SEP OCT NOV DEC 
948 73 68 74 69 68 6! 63 60 63 60 60 64 
1949 69 67 68 66 67 62 62 63 


Figures are provisional for 1/949 
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